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No.  9085 

Be  it  known  That  whereas  William  M.  Olin,  George  H.  Nason,  Henry  A.  May,  Francis 
Jackson  Ward,  John  E.  Gilman,  George  Warren,  Dependence  S.  Waterman,  Oliver  D. 
Greene,  Solomon  A.  Bolster,  Augustus  Bacon,  John  Cair,  Isaac  P.  Gragg,  William  W. 
Davis,  Edwin  U.  Curtis,  Martin  L.  Gate,  John  A.  Scott,  William  E.  Shay,  Frank 
Ferdinand,  John  C.  Cook,  Kilby  Page,  Harlan  P.  Whitcomb,  Francis  B.  Perkins,  John 
Perrins,  Jr.,  Herbert  F.  Morse,  L.  Foster  Morse,  Edward  Seaver,  John  D.  Williams, 
Horace  T.  Rockwell,  Jediah  P.  Jordan,  Nathan  A.  M.  Dudley,  Joseph  L.  Bergman, 
Gorham  Rogers,  Thomas  R.  Mathews,  James  L.  Hilliard,  Alfred  Newmarch,  Samuel  C. 
Jones,  William  A.  Gaston,  Robert  A.  Jordan,  George  H.  Waterman,  and  Joseph  H. 
Frothingham  have  associated  themselves  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  corporation 
under  the  name  of  the 

ROXBURY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 
for  the  purpose  of  1st :  perpetuating  the  History  of  Roxbury,  and  its  military  citizens  and 
organizations ;  2d  :  encouraging  the  volunteer  militia ;  3d  :  advocating  measures  and 
principles  that  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  patriotism  of  the  community,  and  have  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  of  this  Commonwealth  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  as  appears  from  the  certificate  of  the  President,  Treasurer,  Clerk,  Executive 
Committee  and  Trustees  having  the  power  of  Directors  of  said  corporation,  duly  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  and  recorded  in  this  office  : 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  William  M.  Olin,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, do  hereby  certify  that  said  William  M.  Olin,  George  H.  Nason,  Henry  A.  May, 
Francis  Jackson  Ward,  JohnE.  Gilman,  George  Warren,  Dependences.  Waterman,  Oliver 
D.  Greene,  Solomon  A.  Bolster,  Augustus  Bacon,  John  Carr,  Isaac  P.  Gragg,  William  W. 
Davis,  Edwin  U.  Curtis,  Martin  L.  Gate,  John  A.  Scott,  William  E.  Shay,  Frank 
Ferdinand,  John  C.  Cook,  Kilby  Page,  Harlan  P.  Whitcomb,  Francis  B.  Perkins,  John 
Perrins,  Jr.,  Herbert  F.  Morse,  L.  Foster  Morse,  Edward  Seaver,  John  D.  Williams,  Horace 
T.  Rockwell,  Jediah  P.  Jordan,  Nathan  A.  M.  Dudley,  Joseph  L.  Bergman,  Gorham 
Rogers,  Thomas  R.  Mathews,  James  L.  Hilliard,  Alfred  Newmarch,  Samuel  C.  Jones, 
William  A.  Gaston,  Robert  A.  Jordan,  George  H.  Waterman,  and  Joseph  H.  Frothingham, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally  organized  and  established  as  and  are  hereby 
made  an  existing  corporation  under  the  name  of  the 

ROXBURY    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY, 
with  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  the  limitations,  duties,  and  restrict- 
ions which  by  law  appertain  thereto. 

©Witness  my  official  signature  hereunto  subscribed,  and  the  seal  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  hereunto  affixed,  this 
fifteenth  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  one. 
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WILLIAM  M.  OLIN 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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®fficer0  far  19ir. 


SHERWIN   L.  COOK. 


TIMOTHY  SMITH,  WALTER   BALLANTYNE, 

CHARLES  T.  COTTRELL. 


WALTER   R.   MEINS. 


lExttutinf   (Bommxtttt. 

The  President  and  Secretary,  exofficiis, 
JOHN   E.   OILMAN,  CHARLES   E.  WTGGIN, 

FREDERIC  W.   RUGG,  ERNEST  S.  TAPPAN, 

CHARLES   H.  SWAN,  EDWARD  SEAVER, 

JOHN   C.   REDMOND. 


Snarh  of  ©ruBlpea  of  ttfe  Ptrmattpnt  3m\h. 

AUGUSTUS   BACON,   Chairman, 
JEDIAH   P.  JORDAN,  Secretary,       FREDERIC  W.   RUGG,  Treasurer, 

DEPENDENCE  S.  WATERMAN,    WILFRED   BOLSTER. 


Announrptttfttt 


Heretofore,,  Historical  Hall  has  been  opened  only 
for  the  holding  of  meetings  or  on  special  occasions. 
The  exhibits  having  now  been  re-arranged  and  quite 
generally  labelled,  it  has  seemed  proper  to  render 
them  more  frequently  accessible.  Accordingly,  by 
direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Hall  will 
hereafter  be  open  to  the  public  on  Wednesday  after- 
noons from  two  until  five  o'clock. 

Visitors  are  requested  to  register  and  are  privileged 
to  consult  any  of  the  books  in  the  Society's  library, 
but  under  no  circumstances  are  the  books  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  Hall. 

Upon  the  presentation  of  his  membership  card, 
the  signing  of  a  receipt  and,  if  required,  the  payment 
of  a  deposit,  a  member  may  borrow  not  more  than  two 
volumes  at  any  one  time,  to  be  returned  on  request 
and  in  any  event  within  four  weeks. 


l^tBtoriral  #nrtrti|. 


In  commemoration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Roxbury  MiHtary  Historical  Society,  now 
the  Roxbury  Historical  .Society,  it  has  been  considered  ap- 
propriate that  some  account  of  its  foundation  should  be 
given  in  the  Year-Book.  To  this  end,  the  senior  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  Colonel  Jediah  P.  Jordan,  has  contri- 
buted a  manuscript  and  copious  notes  from  which  this  article 
has  been  constructed.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  early 
records  of  the  Society  are  extremely  meagre  and  that  it  is 
difficult  to  gather  from  them  with  any  degree  of  coherency 
many  facts,  which  must,  therefore,  be  testified  to  very  largely 
from  memory. 

Our  Society  meant  what  its  name  implied, — military 
historical.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  Roxbury 
was  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  Commonwealth,  with  its  hard 
natural  roads,  its  wooded  hills,  magnificent  foliage  and  fra- 
grant gardens,  and  streets  guarded  by  stately  trees,  with 
moss  and  ivy  covering  irregular  masses  of  Roxbury  pudding- 
stone  on  every  side,  making  a  feast  of  natural  grandeur  for 
the  eye.  From  such  surroundings  came  a  legion  of  heroes. 
The  old  Highland  Fort  and  the  Eustis  Street  Burying  Ground 
had  kept  in  our  minds  the  Roxbury  Revolutionary  patriots  we 
had  been  so  proud  to  remember.  Captain  Isaac  P.  Gragg 
was  our  Revolutionary  historian  and  in  after  years  contri- 
buted to  the  Society  many  valuable  papers.  His  arduous 
labors  for  Roxbury  will  long  be  remembered. 

Then  came  "The  Boys  of  '61."  It  becomes  our  duty  to 
perpetuate  their  deeds.  The  older  members  of  the  Society  well 
remember  Mayor  Gaston,  (afterwards  Governor)  and  his 
quiet,  sincere,  loving  Godspeed  to  the  Roxbury  men  starting 
South.  To  our  minds  first  comes  Commodore  Winslow  of 
"Kearsarge"  fame.  Next  a  young  soldier  of  twenty-two  who 
started  out  as  a  lieutenant  in  Colonel  Henry  Wilson's  regiment 
and  who  advanced   until  he   commanded  the   armies  of  the 
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United  States, — Lieutenant-General  Nelson  A.  Miles. 

Then  there  was  Patrick  R.  Guiney,  who  lived  on  Roxbury 
Street,  twenty-six  years  old,  a  captain,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  colonel  of  the  Ninth  Massachusetts,  and  retired 
brigadier-general.  When  he  was  home  on  furlough,  suffering 
from  a  terrible  wound,  he  made  a  speech  for  enlistments  from 
a  stand  in  Eliot  Square,  now  John  Eliot  Square.  On  the  plat- 
form was  a  spellbinder  who  had  just  enlisted.  He  said  in  part : 
"I  took  my  girl  into  Copeland's  the  other  day, — soda,  ice  cream, 
cake  and  oysters,  and  when  I  came  to  pay  I  pulled  out  my 
package  of  postage  stamps,  (minor  circulating  currency  at 
that  time) — and  they  were  all  stuck  together.  I  had  to  leave 
my  watch  as  security.  Then  I  thought  it  was  time  for  me 
to  enlist  and  do  my  part  to  end  this  terrible  war."  This 
seemed  to  have  a  better  effect  than  any  eloquent  Bunker  Hill 
appeal  for  enlistments. 

Captain  King's  boys,  Company  K,  Thirty-fifth  Massa- 
chusetts, were  nearly  all  Roxbury  men.  They  were  mustered 
into  service  August  tenth,  and  in  thirty-seven  days  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  Antietam  Battle,  and  we  have  heard  it 
stated  by  one  of  our  orators  that  their  deeds  in  that  battle 
were  not  excelled  by  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at 
Balaklava.  Captain  King's  home  was  at  the  corner  of  Dudley 
and  Vine  Streets ;  he  advanced  to  be  colonel  of  the  Fourth 
Heavy  Artillery.  Major  William  M.  Meserve  and  Captain 
George  H.  Nason  of  Company  K  are  still  with  us. 

Companies  D  and  K  of  the  First  Massachusetts  were 
practically  Roxbury  companies.  From  Company  D  was  an 
eighteen-year-old  boy,  then  Corporal  Isaac  P.  Gragg.  His 
subsequent  history  we  are  familiar  with.  From  Company  K 
came  another  youngster,  Thomas  R.  Mathews,  who  later  be- 
came major-general  of  the  Massachusetts  State  troops. 

Company  B  of  the  Thirty-ninth  was  practically  a  Roxbury 
company.  Their  home-coming  is  well  remembered.  Dudley 
Street,  from  Kenilworth  Street  up  to  the  old  City  Hall,  was 
canopied  with  arches.  Major  Graham  was  a  senior  Roxbury 
officer.  From  this  same  company  came  Captain  John  L.  Swift 
of  Roxbury,  one  of  Massachusetts'  most  distinguished  ora- 
tors. 

Colonel  William  Raymond  Lee  of  the  Twentieth  Massa- 
chusetts, afterwards  brigadier-general,  occupied  the  large, 
elegant  residence  to  the  left  of  the  railroad  tracks  near  where 
they  crossed   the  road  to  Jamaica   Plain.      General   Dudley, 
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one  of  our  ex-Presidents,  was  colonel  of  the  Thirtieth  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Roxbury  furnished  two  companies  to  the  Forty-second 
Regiment, — Company  D,  Captain  George  Shrieve,  first  call ; 
Company  D,  Captain  S.  A.  Waterman,  second  call.  Colonel 
and  later  General  Isaac  S.  Burrill  was  regiment  commander. 
General  Burrill  resided  on  what  is  now  Cliff  Street,  and  was 
postmaster  of  Roxbury  and  street  commissioner  of  Boston. 
Charles  A.  Davis  was  regiment  adjutant,  and  resided  on  Mt. 
Pleasant  Avenue. 

From  Roxbury  also  came :  Joseph  Colburn,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Fifty-ninth;  James  M.  Gushing,  major  of  the 
Fifty-seventh;  Captain  Joseph  Murdock  of  the  Forty-fifth; 
and  Captain  Moses  E.  Ware  of  the  Forty-fifth.  Captain  C. 
W.  C.  Rhoades  was  commander  of  a  company  in  the  border 
cavalry.  Ebenezer  W.  Stone  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Sixty-first.  Stone's  father  resided  on  Vernon  Street  and  was 
adjutant-general  of  Massachusetts  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war. 

Nor  does  this  complete  the  list.  Major  Parke  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  died  of  wounds.  There  were  also  Captain  Nathan 
G.  Smith  of  the  Third  Cavalry  and  Doctor  Martin  of  vaccine 
fame,  a  Surgeon  of  Volunteers,  both  Roxbury  men.  Among 
what  Lincoln  called  Uncle  Sam's  Webfeet  there  were  three 
notable  Roxbury  officers,  Charles  O'Neil,  now  rear-admiral, 
and  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  Hon.  Paul  H. 
Kendricken  and  Thomas  L.  O'Brien. 

There  came  to  Roxbury,  after  it  had  become  a  part  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  many  men  distinguished  in  the  Civil  W^ar ;  but 
we  are  speaking  only  of  those  of  old  Roxbury,  and  have  only 
mentioned  a  few  of  the  ranking  officers,  but  the  pages  of 
Roxbury  history  giving  the  names  of  the  enlisted  men  from 
old  Roxbury  are  yet  to  be  written.  The  heroic  deeds  of  these 
men  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  we  still  have  with  us 
one  private  that  we  have  loved  to  honor,  a  living  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  ideal  enlisted  man  of  the  Civil  War, — John  E. 
Gilman,  an  ex-President  of  the  Society.  Another  enlisted  man 
who  is  with  us  now  is  Albert  J.  Foster,  President  of  the 
Peoples  National  Bank,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Massachusetts.  From  Allston  Place,  as  Rockville  Park  was 
then  called,  a  young  man  joined  the  Twenty-fourth  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment,  commanded  by  Thomas  G.  Stevenson,  for 
whom  our  local  G.  A.  R.  Post  is  named.  He  afterwards  was 
for  many  years  an  assessor  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  for 
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some  years  was  Assistant-Secretary  of  our  Society  after  its 
incorporation.  Reference  is  made  to  the  late  John  C.  Cook, 
the  father  of  our  present  President. 

Colonel  Jordan's  manuscript  modestly  omits  any  reference 
to  himself  among  the  soldiers  of  Roxbury,  but  those  who  read 
this  article  will  realize  how  worthily  his  own  name  could  be 
included  in  that  list. 

The  history  of  Roxbury  would  be  incomplete  without 
reference  to  the  Roxbury  City  Guard,  organized  in  1784  and 
maintained  in  direct  succession  until,  in  1861,  it  practically 
furnished  the  members  of  two  companies  of  the  First  Massa- 
chusetts and  later  two  companies  of  the  Forty-second.  In 
1865  it  was  reorganized  as  Company  D,  First  Regiment, 
M.  V.  M.,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

The  Roxbury  Artillery  Company,  the  Norfolk  Guards  and 
the  Roxbury  Horse  Guards,  the  latter  still  in  existence,  were 
well-known  military  organizations,  and  with  Thomas  G. 
Stevenson  Post  26,  G.  A.  R.,  and  the  Roxbury  City  Guard 
Veteran  Association,  kept  alive  the  interest  in  Roxbury's 
history  and  military  traditions.  In  1865  a  celebration  of 
welcome  was  held  in  honor  of  the  returned  soldiers  of  three 
notable  Roxbury  companies,  viz :  K  of  the  Thirty-fifth, 
B  of  the  Thirty-ninth,  and  C  of  the  Forty-first  Massachusetts 
Regiments,  and  on  the  list  of  those  participating  were  many 
prominent  Roxbury  names.  In  1876  the  Roxbury  Artillery 
Association,  the  Roxbury  City  Guard  and  the  Norfolk  Guards 
organized  a  Roxbury  Centennial  Day,  on  November  twenty- 
second,  the  chief  features  of  which  were  a  military  and  civic 
procession  and  an  oration  in  the  First  Church  in  Eliot  Square 
by  General  Horace  Binney  Sargent. 

It  was  the  spirit  behind  celebrations  of  this  kind,  not  only 
military  in  their  method  of  observance,  but  historic  in  their 
object,  which  led  a  number  of  men  prominent  in  Roxbury 
life  to  organize,  on  December  9,  1891,  the  Roxbury  Military 
Historical  Society.  They  included  Colonel  Horace  T.  Rock- 
well. L.  Foster  Morse,  Henry  A.  May,  and  Captains  Jediah 
P.  Jordan,  Thomas  R.  Mathews  and  Isaac  P.  Gragg,  the  three 
latter  all  past  commanders  of  the  Roxbury  City  Guard. 

Colonel  Jordan  is  not  altogether  clear  as  to  who  was  the 
first  president,  but  in  his  lifetime  Captain  Gragg  referred 
frequently  to  Colonel  Rockwell  as  the  first  president  of  the 
Society,  and  when  the  photographs  of  the  members  were  taken 
during    Captain    Gragg's   term    of    office,    he    placed    Colonel 
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Rockwell's  picture  in  the  central  position  on  that  account. 
While  the  following  list  may  not  be  chronologically  cor- 
rect, it  is  approximately  so,  the  presidents  of  the  Society  being 
as  follows :  Colonel  Horace  T.  Rockwell,  Colonel  Jediah  P. 
Jordan,  Brigadier-General  N.  A.  M.  Dudley,  U.  S.  A.,  Hon. 
William  M.  Olin,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Hon.  Edward  Seaver,  Judge  Solomon  A.  Bolster, 
Captain  Isaac  P.  Gragg,  Colonel  John  E.  Gilman,  Past 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Mr.  Dependence  S. 
Waterman,  Lieutenant  Oliver  D.  Greene,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Wlggin  and  Sherwin  L.  Cook,  Esq. 

Some  of  the  important  events  that  are  well  remembered 
by  the  members  of  the  Society  are  its  incorporation  ten  years 
after  the  organization,  at  which  time  the  word  "Military"  was 
dropped  from  its  title ;  the  dedication  of  the  Warren  statue, 
the  celebration  of  which  was  in  charge  of  a  committee  or- 
ganized by  the  Society,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  being 
Judge  Bolster,  then  the  Society's  president ;  the  banquet  in 
honor  of  the  then  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society,  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Nelson  A.  Miles  and  Rear-Admiral  Charles 
O'Neil ;  the  restoration  of  the  Roxbury  High  Fort,  conceived 
by  the  late  Captain  Gragg  and  carried  out  by  the  City  of  Boston 
in  co-operation  with  a  committee  of  the  Society ;  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Bay  State  Historical  League  during  the  term  of 
President  Waterman ;  and  the  institution  of  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School  Medal  for  essays  on  Roxbury  history,  begun 
under  President  Wiggin.  Among  the  notables  who  have  ad- 
dressed the  Society  are  General  Miles,  ex-Governor  Bates, 
the  various  Mayors  of  Boston,  General  Philip  Reade,  Presi- 
dent Frank  E.  Woodward  of  the  Massachusetts  Society, 
S.  A.  R.,  Walter  Kendall  Watkins  and  Charles  F.  Read, 
Secretary  of  the  Bostonian  Society. 

To-day,  the  Society  has  the  largest  membership  in  its 
history,  and  its  meetings  are  more  largely  attended  than  ever 
before.  During  the  present  year  the  completion  of  the  re- 
stored High  Fort  will  be  fittingly  celebrated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  in  conjunction  with  the  Society.  The 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Society's  foundation  also  will 
be  appropriately  commemorated.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  offi- 
cers and  the  Executive  Committee  that  the  members  take  an 
especial  interest  in  this  anniversary  celebration,  and  any  ideas 
or  suggestions  that  can  be  furnished  will  be  gladly  welcomed 
by  the  committee  in  charge. 


Eoxbtiru  0  l^tatnnral  ICantimarks. 


The  visitor  to  Jloxbury  will  usually  come  from  Boston 
either  by  elevated  or  surface  cars  to  the  Dudley  Street  station. 
Shortly  before  reaching  his  destination  he  will  pass  on  his 
left  the  Eustis  vStreet  Burying  Ground.  This  burial  ground, 
the  oldest  in  Roxbury,  contains  the  old  parish  tomb  of  the 
First  Church,  wherein  the  dust  of  John  Eliot  mingles  with 
that  of  live  of  his  successors  in  the  ministry.  Near  the  en- 
trance at  the  corner  is  the  Dudley  tomb,  covered  with  a  marble 
slab  which  takes  the  place  of  the  original  plate  of  pewter, 
cut  out  by  American  soldiers  of  the  Roxbury  camp  during 
the  siege  of  Boston  and  melted  into  bullets.  In  this  tomb  are 
buried  the  remains  of  the  two  colonial  governors  and  the 
chief-justice  whom  the  Dudley  family  furnished  to  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Nearby  is  the  grave  of 
Robert  Calef,  the  famous  opponent  of  the  witchcraft  perse- 
cutions. The  oldest  headstone  is  at  the  grave  of  a  child  of 
Samuel  Danforth,  the  colleague  of  Eliot,  bearing  the  date  of 
1653. 

Leaving  the  Dudley  Street  station  on  the  lower  level  on 
the  westerly  side,  the  visitor  will  proceed  up  Roxbury  Street, 
passing  the  first  street,  called  Guild  Row,  whereon  was  early 
located  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  and  on  its  western  side 
the  Dudley  family  homestead,  later  the  site  of  the  Roxbury 
Universalist  Church.  Near  the  corner  of  the  next  street, 
Shawmut  Avenue,  stands  the  old  home  of  Gilbert  Stuart, 
the  famous  painter,  now,  alas,  fallen  upon  evil  days.  Just 
beyond,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  new  Court  House,  a  well- 
built,  modern  structure  containing  on  the  lower  floor  the 
rooms  of  the  Roxbury  Historical  Society,  which  hold  an 
excellent  collection  of  local  and  general  historic  relics.  The 
Court  House  is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Washington 
School,  which  was  the  grammar  school  attended  by  all  Rox- 
bury boys  during  the  middle  years  of  the  last  century.  A 
further  walk  brings  one  to  the  old-fashioned  meeting-house 
of  the  First  Church  in  Roxbury.  This  is  the  famous  church 
over  which  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians,  was  settled, 
and  was  the  religious  home  of  Warren  and  Heath  of  Revolu- 
tionary- times.     The  present  structure  was  built  shortly  after 
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the  Revolution,  and  contains  the  pew  in  which  General  Heath 
worshipped  and  one  of  the  Apostle  Eliot's  chairs.  It  is  open 
daily  from  one  to  three  o'clock,  and  has  on  its  walls  memorial 
tablets  to  many  noted  Roxbury  citizens.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  just  beyond  the  church,  is  the  house  that  was 
used  as  the  headquarters  of  General  Thomas  during  the  siege 
of  Boston. 

Turning  abruptly  from  the  Thomas  house  and  crossing 
Roxbury  Street  at  the  point  of  its  juncture  with  Centre 
Street,  one  comes  upon  Paul  Dudley's  famous  "Parting 
Stone,"  indicating  on  one  hand  the  road  to  Cambridge  and 
Watertown,  along  the  present  Roxbury  Street,  and  on  the 
other  the  road  to  DedhAm  and  Rhode  Island,  along  what  is 
now  Centre  Street.  Just  to  the  northeast  of  Centre  Street, 
Highland  Street  leaves  the  square.  Beyond,  looking  towards 
Dudley  Street,  may  be  seen  the  old  Norfolk  House,  once  a 
famous  hostelry,  now  used  as  an  industrial  school. 

Proceeding  up  Highland  Street,  one  passes  the  corner 
of  Morley  Street,  where  stood  the  old-fashioned,  pillared  home 
of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  now  moved  farther  down  on  Morley 
Street  and  used  for  apartments.  Just  beyond  the  site  of  Dr. 
Hale's  old  home,  which  he  used  to  describe  as  the  first  Greek 
temple  on  the  right,  on  Linwood  Street,  is  the  stately  old 
Kittredge  mansion,  afterwards  occupied  by  Nathaniel  J. 
Bradlee,  the  architect.  The  house  formerly  faced  on  Highland 
Street,  surrounded  by  spacious  gardens  extending  from  Lin- 
wood Street  to  Cedar  Street.  Continuing  along  Highland 
Street,  after  crossing  Cedar  Street,  there  appears  on  the  right 
a  notable  ledge  of  the  curious  Roxbury  pudding-stone. 
Number  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Highland  Street  is  the 
house  in  which  William  Tloyd  Garrison,  the  liberator,  re- 
sided for  many  years,  now  used  most  appropriately  as  St. 
Monica's  Home  for  Colored  Women.  A  few  steps  farther 
on  is  Fort  Avenue,  which  leads  directly  to  the  site  of  the 
Roxbury  High  Fort,  famous  in  the  siege  of  Boston.  In  the 
centre  of  the  grounds  rises  the  slender  tower,  visible  in  so 
many  parts  of  Boston,  and  best  known  as  the  Roxbury 
Standpipe.  It  has  been  converted  into  an  observatory  by  the 
City  of  Boston,  and  is  soon  to  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
lines  of  the  Fort,  levelled  many  years  ago,  have  been  restored, 
and  cannon,  specially  cast  in  Revolutionary  form,  have  been 
placed  in  the  original  positions. 

Returning  from  the  Fort  by  way  of  Beech  Glen  Street, 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  grounds,  one  crosses  Highland  Street 
to  Hawthorne  Street,  goes  through  ElHs  Street  to  Thornton 
Street,  and  thence  northerly  to  Oakland  Street,  which  leads 
directly  to  the  car  line  on  Washington  Street.  The  visitor 
can  either  take  a  car  back  to  the  Dudley  Street  station  and 
transfer  to  a  car  going  up  Warren  Street,  or  continue  across 
Dale  Street  to  Warren  Street.  In  the  latter  case,  he  will 
pass  Washington  Park,  formerly  called  Honeysuckle  Hill, 
with  its  picturesque  rocks  and  trees,  a  famous  coasting  place 
in  times  gone  by.  At  the  corner  of  Walnut  Avenue  and 
Dale  Street,  the  Walnut  Avenue  Congregational  Church 
stands  on  what  was  the  Apostle  Eliot's  cow  pasture.  On 
reaching  Warren  Street,  the  visitor  will  again  turn  north 
and,  passing  the  Roxbury  High  School  on  his  right  and  Walnut 
Avenue,  a  broad  thoroughfare,  upon  his  left,  will  come  to 
the  Roxbury  Masonic  Temple,  and  just  beyond,  on  the  op- 
posite corner,  to  the  Mead  house,  the  oldest  house  in  Roxbury. 
He  will  then  reach,  after  a  few  steps,  Joseph  Warren  Square, 
a  small  triangular  piece  of  ground,  on  which  was  erected  in 
1904  the  admirable  statue  of  Joseph  Warren  by  Paul  W. 
Bartlett.  Across  the  street,  a  little  farther  north,  is  the  dig- 
nified stone  mansion  owned  by  the  Warren  family  and 
marking  the  site  of  the  birthplace  of  Joseph  Warren.  The 
house  is  marked  by  two  tablets — one  to  the  memory  of  the 
Revolutionary  patriot,  the  other  to  Dr.  John  Warren,  a 
famous  surgeon — erected  by  Dr.  John  Collins  Warren.  The 
Warren  farm  covered  a  large  amount  of  territory  on  the 
easterly  side  of  Warren  Street,  reaching  from  Moreland 
Street  on  the  south  to  Warren  Place,  three  blocks  below  on 
the  north. 

Still  farther  down  on  the  right,  one  turns  up  Winthrop 
Street  to  Kearsarge  Avenue,  named  in  commemoration  of 
the  great  sea  fight  of  Admiral  Winslow,  whose  home  was 
situated  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  street.  On  the  easterly 
side  is  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  erected  in  1853.  Twenty- 
five  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  John 
Eliot  established  "The  Grammar  School  in  the  easterly  part 
of  the  Town  of  Roxbury,"  which  is  today  the  legal  and  seldom 
used  title  of  the  school.  It  has  been  maintained  with  practical 
continuity,  and  is  the  oldest  endowed  school  in  the  country. 
It  numbers  Joseph  Warren  among  its  former  masters  and 
very  many  Roxbury  notables  of  national  reputation  among 
its  graduates.  In  days  not  long  since  passed  it  was  presided 
over   for  many  years  by  the  well-known  and   accomplished 
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scholar,  William  Coe  Collar,  whom  Dr.  D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  the 
present  headmaster,  characterizes  as  one  of  the  kindest  and 
justest  men  that  it  could  be  one's  privilege  to  know.  The  school 
is  free  to  every  boy  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  old  town 
of  Roxbury,  which,  in  addition  to  Roxbury  proper,  include 
Jamaica  Plain,  West  Roxbury  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
Back  Bay. 

Returning  to  W^arren  Street,  one  follows  the  tracks  to 
Dudley  Street,  and  there,  taking  a  car  for  Upham's  Corner, 
may  alight  at  Shirley  Street,  and  turn  down  to  the  famous 
Shirley  Eustis  house,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  colonial 
architecture  extant,  and  being  cared  for  by  the  Shirley  Eustis 
House  Association. 

This  list  of  Roxbury  landmarks  is  far  from  complete,  but 
has  been  placed  in  the  Year-Book  chiefly  to  assist  those  who 
may  desire  a  brief  guide  to  some  of  our  historic  localities. 


Annual    (^oih    Mthui    friz? 

in  tl]e  Uoxburg  Slatin  S^c^aoL 


The  Roxbury  Historical  Society  offers  an  annual  gold 
medal,  to  be  competed  for  in  the  three  upper  classes  of  the 
Roxbury  Latin  School,  for  the  best  essay  on  Roxbury  history. 

The  vote  of  the  Society  authorizing  the  prize  provides 
that  the  Executive  Committee  shall  annually  appoint  three 
competent  persons  to  act  as  judges  and  that  a  subject  shall 
be  selected  annually  by  the  judges  in  conference  with  the 
Headmaster  of  the  School.  The  essays  must  contain  not 
less  than  twenty-five  hundred  words,  and  must  be  submitted 
on  or  before  November  fifteenth  in  each  year  to  enable  the 
judges  to  make  the  award  so  that  the  medal  can  be  presented 
and  the  prize-winning  essay  read  by  its  author  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  December. 
A  student  who  has  once  been  awarded  the  medal  is  ineligible 
to  again  compete  therefor.  The  Headmaster  of  the  School  is 
authorized  to  withhold  any  essays  that  in  his  judgment  are 
not  of  a  sufficiently  high  standard  to  warrant  consideration 
in  the  competition. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  appointed  as  judges  of  this 
year's  contest,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Read,  Secretary  of  the  Bostonian 
Society ;  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Edgett,  literary  editor  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript;  and  Albert  W.  Lyon,  Esq.,  of  the  Rox- 
bury Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  judges, 
after  conference  with  Dr.  D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  Headmaster  of 
the  School,  have  selected  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Eliot  " 
as  the  subject  for  this  year's  competition. 

Contestants  should  first  submit  their  essays  to  the  Head- 
master of  the  School  for  his  approval,  and  then  forward  them 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  before  the  required  date. 

The  gold  medal  bears  a  reproduction  of  the  seal  of  the 
Society,  a  suitable  inscription,  and  the  name  of  the  winner. 
The  prize-winning  essay  is  published  annually  in  the  Year- 
Book. 


nn  Antpnran  Htbprt^.'' 

By  WILLIAM  THOMAS  SALTER. 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1764,  a  young  physician 
and  his  wife  settled  in  Boston.  The  doctor  had  been  a 
Roxbury  boy,  but  had  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Hooton  of 
Boston,  and  had  made  his  home  in  the  larger  town.  He  was 
very  successful  in  his  profession,  but  Fate  had  a  greater  task 
in  store  for  him :  that  of  freeing  his  country  from  a  hated 
tyranny.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  manuscript  to  trace  the 
influence  of  Joseph  Warren — for  so  the  doctor  was  named — 
on  American  liberty. 

He  was  a  handsome,  polished,  young  fellow,  well  educated 
and  a  fluent  speaker.  He  greatly  loved  his  fellowmen,  and 
was  always  ready  to  help  the  needy.  These  qualities  made 
friends  for  him  everywhere — friends  who  were  faithful,  and 
who  supported  him  in  his  opposition  to  England.  John 
Adams  says  that  he  was  "a  young  man  whom  nature  had 
adorned  with  grace  and  manly  beauty,  and  a  courage  that 
would  have  been  rash  absurdity  had  it  not  been  tempered  by 
self-control."t  His  love  for  his  country  and  for  liberty  was 
burning  and  absorbing.  As  he  himself  said,  "When  liberty  is 
the  prize,  who  would  shun  warfare?  Who  would  stoop  to 
waste  a  coward  thought  on  life?"J  He  was  a  great  friend 
of  Samuel  Adams,  and  through  this  association  of  the  two 
Warren  was  doubtless  well  trained  for  parts  he  was  to  play 
in  the  future. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  dates,  and  yet  give  the 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  time  in  which  events  happened, 
we  shall  divide  this  essay  into  different  sections,  each  of 
which  will  represent  a  period  of  Warren's  life,  the  date  of 
which  will  be  shown  at  the  beginning. 

*  Prize-winning  essay,  awarded   Society's  gold  medal,  1916. 

t  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Warren,  by  Richard  Frothingham,  page  26, 

line  13. 
X  Inscription  on  the  Warren  Monument. 
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Connection  with  the  Press. 
1767,  to  March,  1768. 

In  1767  the  Townshend  Revenue  Acts  were  passed,  placing 
duties  on  paper,  glass,  painter's  colors,  and  tea ;  creating  a 
board  of  customs;  and  making  writs  of  assistance  valid. 
Now,  this  was  contrary  to  the  view  of  the  colonists.  They 
claimed  that  they,  and  only  they,  should  tax  themselves,  since 
their  charter  gave  the  General  Assembly  the  power  of  making 
laws  for  its  own  government  and  taxation.  The  English 
contended  that  Parliament  had  the  right  to  make  laws  for 
England,  and  applied  this  principle  to  the  colonies,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  no  representative  in  Parliament. 
The  popular  leaders,  however,  were  determined  to  have  no 
riots,  but  to  confine  their  actions  to  constitutional  proceedings. 
It  was  probably  Warren  who  said  in  the  press,  "Let  the 
persons  and  properties  of  our  most  inveterate  enemies  be 
safe.  Let  not  a  hair  of  their  scalps  be  touched.  Let  this  be 
the  language  of  all, — no  mobs,  no  confusions,  no  tumults. 
Save  your  money,  and  save  your  country."* 

Warren's  earliest  connection  with  politics  and  with  the 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  British  administration  was 
through  the  newspapers.  His  fine  address,  as  well  as  his 
clear  and  concise  thinking,  made  his  articles  interesting,  and 
hence  effective.  One  of  the  greatest  plans  of  the  leaders  was 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  what  was  to  come  by  means 
of  the  press. 

Meanwhile  Governor  Bernard  (of  Massachusetts)  had 
been  misrepresenting  the  state  of  affairs  to  his  superiors,  and 
complaining  about  the  press.  He  even  sent  clippings  and 
files  of  the  "Boston  Gazette,"  suggesting  that  legal  procedures 
be  taken  against  the  printers.  At  last  his  actions  became  so 
obnoxious  that  on  February  twenty-ninth,  a  letter  appeared  in 
the  paper,  which  denounced  the  Governor's  false  statements, 
and  which  ended  as  follows :  "But  it  is  certain  that  men  totally 
abandoned  to  wickedness  can  never  merit  our  regard,  be  their 
stations  ever  so  high. 

*  If  such  men  are  by  God  appointed, 
The  Devil  may  be  the  Lord's  anointed.'  "* 

This  article  was  signed  "A  True  Patriot,"  and  came  from 
the  pen  of  Doctor  Warren.  The  Governor  proposed  to  take 
*  Frothingham's  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Warren,  page  40. 
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measures  against  this  letter,  but  the  House  would  not  back 
him  up.  Warren  in  two  other  letters  went  over  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  rejoiced  that  the  liberty  of  the  Press  was  up- 
held. He  realized  that  this  was  a  great  defence  to  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  and  he  continued  to  write  until  his  death. 

Connection  With  Public  Meetings. 
1768.     March  to  June. 

The  people  now  began  to  hold  public  meetings  to  protest 
against  the  acts  of  the  government,  and  Warren  took  an 
active  part  in  them.  They  were  quietly  directed  by  political 
clubs.  The  Doctor  belonged  to  two  of  these  clubs :  the  "North 
End  Caucus,"  and  a  smaller  one  composed  of  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, and  the  political  leaders.  Thus  a  plan  of  action  was 
discussed  before  it  was  introduced  to  the  people.  On  June  tenth 
John  Hancock's  sloop,  "Liberty,"  was  seized  because  of  some 
violation  of  the  revenue  laws.  This  led  to  a  struggle  which 
centered  mainly  about  the  repeal  of  these  acts.  The  Governor 
was  petitioned,  but  he  had  no  power  over  the  Customs  Board, 
and  nothing  could  be  done.  A  paper,  however,  was  drawn 
up  and  sent  to  England,  which  savors  greatly  of  Warren. 
It  went  over  the  whole  question  of  the  public  grievances, 
and  declared  that  the  levying  of  unjust  taxes  was  at  the  root 
of  the  trouble.  W^arren  was  also  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  drew  up  the  instructions  to  the  representatives.  They 
maintained  that  the  principle  in  the  Stamp  and  Revenue  Acts 
was  the  same,  and  declared  that  the  people  would  uphold 
their  rights  at  the  risk  of  their  property.  They  were  begin- 
ning to  foresee  a  long,  hard  fight,  and  were  acting  accord- 
ingly. The  Doctor  was  playing  his  part  in  leading  and 
directing:  them  to  this  crisis. 


'& 


Protest  Against  a  Standing  Army. 
1768.    June  to  October. 

Warren  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  opposition  to  a 
standing  army  being  placed  in  Boston.  The  Governor  had 
asked  for  this  secretly  (the  Council  would  not  have  sanctioned 
the  request  if  he  had  consulted  them).  He  regarded  every 
celebration  as  a  riot,  and  every  riot  as  a  rebellion.  Meanwhile 
a  number  of  warships  had  appeared  in  the  harbor.  When 
it  was  learned  that  troops  were  to  be  stationed  in  town, 
Warren  again  appeared  as  a  public  leader.     He  was  on  the 
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committee  to  ask  the  Governor  to  call  a  general  assembly. 
That  official,  however,  replied  that  his  information  was  of  a 
private  nature,  and  that  he  could  call  no  assembly  until  he 
received  orders  from  England.  All  that  the  people  could  do 
was  to  issue  petitions,  which,  of  course,  did  very  little  good. 
During  this  excitement  the  popular  leaders  met  at  Warren's 
house  to  discuss  affairs.  This  goes  to  show  that  he  was 
becoming  more  prominent. 

The  Boston  Massacre  and  a  Civic  Triumph. 
October,  1768,  to  March,  1770. 

Warren  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  town  meetings  during 
the  time  in  which  the  English  army  was  in  Boston.  The 
popular  leaders  contended  that  quartering  a  standing  army 
among  them  in  time  of  peace  was  a  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  and  was  harrowing  to  the  citizens. 
The  political  business  of  this  period  concerned  the  opposition 
to  and  the  removal  of  the  British  forces. 

Doctor  Warren  was  on  many  important  committees,  all 
of  which  centered  about  the  removal  of  the  army.  He  was 
also  on  the  committee  which  prepared  the  instructions  for 
the  representatives.  These  said  that  the  assembly  ought  first 
to  try  to  procure  the  withdrawing  of  the  troops.  But  nothing 
definite  was  accomplished. 

On  December  twenty-seventh,  1769,  Warren  was  made 
Grand  Master  of  Freemasons.  He  will  be  mentioned  later  in 
this  connection. 

On  March  fifth,  occurred  the  Boston  Massacre.  Although 
the  people  in  this  instance  were  in  the  wrong,  it  was  the  long- 
standing annoyance  of  the  soldiers  which  had  roused  them. 
The  leaders  determined  to  act  upon  this  ground.  A  town 
meeting  was  called,  and  a  committee  was  chosen  to  notify 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  that  the  citizens  and  soldiers  could 
no  longer  live  together  in  peace.  After  a  lot  of  red  tape 
and  discussion,  in  which  Warren  took  part,  the  British  au- 
thorities were  convinced  that  the  people  meant  business,  and 
the  troops  were  removed. 

Oration  on  the  Massacre. 
March,  1770,  to  March,  1772. 

For  two  years  Warren  continued  to  perform  petty  political 
services.     At  the  same  time  Otis'  health  was  becoming  very 
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poor,  and  John  Adams  had  moved  to  Braintree.  The  re- 
moval of  these  two  brought  Doctor  Warren  nearer  the  center 
of  the  patriots.  Accordingly,  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1772, 
he  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  oration  in  commemoration  of 
the  Massacre. 

In  this  speech  the  orator  showed  that  fidelity  to  its  con- 
stitution was  one  of  the  essentials  necessary  for  a  successful 
country.  He  went  on  to  prove  that  the  taxation  laws  were 
not  constitutional,  since  they  were  passed  without  the  consent 
of  the  people's  representatives.  He  reviewed  the  means  em- 
ployed to  enforce  these  acts,  and  closed  in  a  fervent  strain  on 
liberty. 

Committees  of  Correspondence. 
March,  1772,  to  Januar}%  1773. 

The  patriots  continued  to  act  on  the  defensive.  In  the 
conviction  that  union  was  necessary,  they  urged  in  the  press 
"a  mutual  free  correspondence  and  a  union  of  the  colonies, 
preparatory  to  another  convention  and  congress."*  It  was 
later  proposed  to  unite  the  popular  party  in  America  by  an 
organization  to  be  known  under  the  name  of  Committees  of 
Correspondence,  as  a  medium  for  an  interchange  of  ideas,  and 
for  promoting  unity  of  action.  The  credit  for  the  founding 
of  this  organization  is  due  to  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph 
Warren. 

The  Destruction  of  the  Tea. 
1773,  January  to  December. 

Warren  was  compelled  to  devote  himself  still  more  to 
the  public  service  by  being  a  member  of  the  Boston  Committee 
of  Correspondence.  This  body,  as  the  executive  power  of 
the  Whigs,  took  the  lead  in  the  measures  which  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  tea. 

On  September  twenty-ninth,  a  Philadelphia  paper  an- 
nounced the  intention  of  the  East  India  Company  to  send  tea 
to  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  The  com- 
company  had  also  appointed  certain  persons  as  consignees. 
Naturally  America  was  ..stirred  up  with  wrath.  The  North 
End  Caucus  agreed  that  they  "would  oppose  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes  the  vending  of  any  tea"t  that  the  East  India 
Company  might  send  to  Boston.  A  town  meeting  was  held, 
*  Frothingham's  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Warren,  page  182,  line  1. 
t  Frothingham's  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Warren,  page  239. 
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and  Warren  was  on  the  committee  chosen  to  ask  the  consignees 
to  resign.  They,  however,  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  committee.  Doctor  Warren  was  on  two  other  committees 
concerned  with  this  matter,  but  to  no  avail.  Although  the  peo- 
ple were  furious,  they  could  do  nothing.  They  did  not  lack, 
however,  for  encouragement.  In  New  York  it  was  asked, 
"Are  the  Americans  such  blockheads  as  to  care  whether  it 
be  a  liot  red  poker  or  a  red  hot  poker  which  they  are  to 
swallow,  provided  Lord  North  forces  them  to  swallow  one 
of  the  two?"*  Had  there  been  no  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence, there  would  doubtless  have  been  no  such  unity  as  pre- 
vailed, and  which  Joseph  Warren  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  by  helping  to  establish  and  to  carry  on  such 
a  system. 

At  length,  on  November  twenty-eighth,  the  tea  ship,  **Dart- 
mouth,"  arrived.  The  Committee  of  Correspondence  obtained 
from  the  owner  the  promise  that  he  would  not  at  once  enter 
his  vessel  in  the  Custom  House. 

Warren  was  a  leading  character  at  the  public  meetings 
which  followed.  In  these  it  was  voted  that  the  tea  must  go 
back ;  the  owner  and  captain  of  the  ship  were  informed  that 
they  would  enter  it  at  their  own  peril ;  and  a  guard  was 
selected  to  watch.  This  state  of  affairs  continued,  and  mean- 
while two  other  ships  reached  the  port.  At  the  end  of  twenty 
days  after  arrival  a  ship  could  be  seized  by  revenue  officers, 
and  the  cargo  landed  by  a  naval  force.  The  Doctor  and  his 
associates  tried  every  possible  scheme,  but  nothing  could  be 
accomplished. 

Finally,  the  last  day  of  the  delay  for  the  "Dartmouth"  ar- 
rived. A  town  meeting  was  held,  and  the  owner  was  asked 
to  secure  clearance  papers  for  his  vessel.  These  were  refused, 
first  by  the  Customs  Board,  and  later  by  the  Governor,  who 
considered  that  to  have  granted  the  pass  would  have  been  to 
encourage  the  violation  of  the  trade  acts.  About  sunset, 
however,  the  difficulty  was  solved.  For  a  band  of  pseudo 
Indians  rowed  out  to  the  boats  and  threw  the  tea  into  the 
sea. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Warren  was  one  of  the  party.  I 
can  find  no  mention  of  him  in  the  town  meeting  on  that 
day,  and  furthermore,  he  was  not  one  inclined  to  shirk  duty 
even  if  coupled  with  danger.     He  was,  in  fact,  held  up  by 

*  Frothingham's  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Warren,  page  235. 
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his  political  enemies  as  being  one  of  the  Indians.  The  reader 
will  find  another  good  argument  under  his  "Influence  as  a 
Mason."  Through  all  these  troubles  he  is  found  constantly 
by  the  side  of  Samuel  Adams,  ably  aiding  that  famous  patriot, 
and  learning  how  to  conduct  actions  against  the  English  ad- 
ministrations,— a  knowledge  which  would  serve  him  well  in 
the  time  to  come. 


The  Boston  Port  Act  and  the  American  Union. 
December,  1773,  to  June,  1774. 

The  records  of  the  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence 
bear  evidence  of  Warren's  work  in  the  cause  of  America. 
He  was  placed  on  many  special  committees,  most  of  which 
concerned  the  writing  of  letters  to  other  colonies,  or  articles 
for  the  newspapers. 

Meanwhile,  the  destruction  of  the  tea  was  bringing  the 
colonies  into  a  closer  union.  A  man  who  stands  up  for  his 
rights  is  always  respected,  and  the  same  principle  applies  to 
a  group  of  men  or  a  colony.  As  a  result  of  this  growing 
comradeship,  William  Goddard  arrived  in  town  with  letters 
from  the  patriots  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  recom- 
mending the  starting  of  a  postal  system.  In  the  conference 
which  he  'held  with  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  on 
March  fifteenth,  Warren  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee selected  to  look  into  the  matter.  This  body  encour- 
aged such  an  undertaking.  It  realized  that  this  would  form 
another  link  in  the  chain  which  bound  the  various  parts  of 
America  into  one  firm  whole.  From  this  time  the  aim  of  the 
popular  leaders  was  to  obtain  what  athletes  call  "team  work" — 
that  property  of  a  body,  each  unit  of  which  performs  a  certain, 
specified  duty,  and  yet  works  for  the  same  definite  end.  We 
shall  see  what  part  Doctor  Warren  took  in  organizing  this  col- 
lection of  units,  or  colonies,  into  one  great  team. 

On  the  tenth  of  May,  the  Boston  newspapers  printed  the 
Port  Act.  Through  this  bill,  England  closed  the  port  of 
Boston  to  all  commerce ;  she  declared  that  a  British  army  was 
on  its  way;  and  stated  that  English  warships  would  starve 
the  people  into  submitting  by  blockading  the  town.  The 
English  administration  promised  to  withdraw  the  act  as  soon 
as  the  tea  had  been  paid  for,  but  not  before.  The  Committee 
of  Correspondence  immediately  determined  to  ask  delegates 
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from  the  neighboring  towns  to  confer  with  them  on  public 
affairs.  It  was  Warren  who  wrote  the  letter.  After  meeting 
these  delegates,  the  Committee  had  a  town  meeting  called. 
In  this  meeting  the  Donation  Committee  originated.  The 
duty  of  this  body  was  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer 
citizens ;  to  distribute  donations  which  the  other  colonies  sent ; 
and  to  return  letters  of  gratitude  and  encouragement — a  task 
which  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  Warren  many  times.  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  he  also 
answered  many  of  the  letters  of  sympathy  which  came  from 
other  parts  of  the  country. 


The  Regulating  Act  and  the  Suffolk  Resolves. 

1774,  June  to  September. 

Warren's  popularity  as  a  leader  grew  stronger.  The 
service  which  he  performed  in  promoting  the  passage  of 
the  Suffolk  Resolves  brought  his  name  before  the  General 
Congress.  These  resolves  were  brought  about  by  two  addi- 
tional English  penal  acts — one  which  regulated  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  and  another  which  altered  the  manner 
of  administering  justice.  They  bore  out  the  old  principle 
that  Parliament  could  rightfully  make  laws  for  the  colonies 
in  all  circumstances.  Meanwhile,  Samuel  Adams  had  left 
Boston  for  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  leaving 
Doctor  Warren  the  chief  patriot  in  Massachusetts. 

Although  the  Regulating  Act  forbade  town  meetings  with- 
out the  Governor's  permisssion,  most  of  the  towns  in  Suffolk 
met  and  chose  delegates  for  the  County  Congress.  On  Sep- 
tember 6,  this  congress  met,  and  chose  a  large  committee, 
with  Warren  as  chairman,  to  prepare  the  business  for  the  next 
meeting.  Three  days  later,  as  chairman  of  this  committee, 
Warren  introduced  the  Suffolk  Resolves.  These  acknowl- 
edged George  the  Third  as  king,  but  disavowed  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  pass  the  recent  acts,  and  provided  for  resist- 
ance to  them  on  the  grounds  that  through  those  acts.  Parlia- 
ment was  attempting  to  enslave  the  colonists.  In  the  mean- 
time they  encouraged  law  and  order  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens.  They  promised  obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  set  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Provincial  Congress.  These  resolves  were  unanimously 
adopted.  Warren  later  sent  them  to  the  congress  in  Phila- 
delphia,  where   they   were   heartily   approved   of.     Governor 
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Gage  had  fortified  Boston  Neck  when  the  energetic  resistance 
against  the  Regulation  Act  had  become  apparent.  The 
County  Congress  had,  therefore,  appointed  a  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Warren,  to  protest  against  the  action, 
as  the  works  might  be  used  as  a  means  to  cut  off  suppUes. 
The  Governor  rephed  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  cut 
off  the  town  from  the  country,  but  added  that  he  would  re- 
port the  general  refusal  to  submit  to  the  latest  acts. 

The  Suffolk  Resolves  were  not  empty  words.  They  were 
accepted  by  men  who  meant  business, — the  elect  of  the  patri- 
otic party.  They  made  resistance  to  the  mother  country 
lawful ;  and,  as  they  were  approved  of  by  the  delegates  from 
the  various  states  in  the  General  Congress,  they  paved  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  the  first  American  government,  with 
the  Continental  Congress  at  the  head. 

Massachusetts  and  the  General  Congress. 
September,  1774,  to  January,  1775. 

Soon  after  the  Suffolk  Resolves  were  adopted,  Warren 
took  a  prominent  part  in  establishing  and  carrying-on  a  provi- 
sional government  in  Massachusetts,  In  the  middle  of-  Sep- 
tember, Warren  was  chosen  one  of  the  Boston  delegates  to 
the  Provincial  Congress.  This  convention  created  a  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  on  which  Warren  was  placed.  This  com- 
mittee was  to  organize  the  militia,  and  to  provide  army 
supplies.  Warren's  name  appeared  on  committees  through- 
out the  entire  session  of  the  congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  the  executive 
body  of  Massachusetts,  he  performed  great  service  for  his 
country.  The  committee  took  a  very  important  step  in  decid- 
ing to  buy  provisions,  and  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition 
for  an  army.  -      -   _^ 

Although  General  Gage  declared  the  Provincial^  Con- 
gress to  be  unlawful  and  tending  toward  rebellion,  it  still 
continued  to  meet.  On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  Warren  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  second  Congress.  Doctor  Warren  was 
now  greatly  occupied  with  his  various  political  duties.  As 
a  member  of  the  Donation  Committee  he  was  taking  care 
of  the  poor  in  the  town ;  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
he  was  employed  in  preparing  and  inspecting  military  stores ; 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  he  was 
promoting  unity  amongst  the  various  colonies;  and,  together 
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with  Samuel  Adams,  as  one  of  the  leading  patriots  he  was 
directing  the  course  of  America  to  Liberty. 


Warren^s  Second  Oration. 
1775,  January  to  March. 

On  February  first  the  second  Provincial  Congress  met  at 
Cambridge.  Warren's  name  appears  in  connection  with  most 
of  the  proceedings.  The  Committee  of  Safety  was  reap- 
pointed, Warren's  name  standing  second  only  to  John  Han- 
cock's. The  committee  was  instructed  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  any  who  might  attempt  to  enforce  the  Regulating 
Act  or  the  one  altering  the  administering  of  justice;  in  fact 
five  were  authorized  to  muster  the  militia  if  necessary. 
Warren  was  later  chosen  one  of  a  committee  to  correspond 
with  the  neighboring  governments. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  the  Committee  of  Safety  in- 
stituted a  system  for  use  in  case  of  emergency  in  calling  out 
the  militia  and  minute  men.  Letters  w^ere  addressed  to  the 
various  officers,  instructing  them  to  instantly  collect  one 
fourth  of  their  men.  Couriers  were  chosen  to  deliver  these 
despatches  in  time  of  need,  and  later  the  route  of  each  mes- 
senger was  mapped  out.  Thus  the  Americans  (in  Mass- 
achusetts, at  least)  had  some  sort  of  a  government,  army, 
and  system  in  case  of  emergency.  The  country  was  now 
united,  and  preparations  for  the  inevitable  strife  were  well 
under  way. 

Doctor  Warren  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  oration  to  com- 
memorate the  Massacre.  This  speech  was  even  more  famous 
than  his  first.  He  began  by  stating  that  personal  freedom 
and  property  belong  to  every  man,  and  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  him  unless  by  some  previous  contract.  He  next  showed 
how  the  personal  freedom  and  political  rights  of  the  colo- 
nists had  been  usurped.  He  went  over  the  scenes  resulting 
from  this  violation,  and  dwelt  upon  the  horror  of  the  Mas- 
sacre. He  reviewed  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  proved 
that  sympathy  for  Massachusetts  had  largely  contributed  to 
the  unity  of  America.  He  ended  by  saying  that,  if  nothing 
else  were  possible,  he  knew  that  the  citizens  would  wade 
through  fields  of  blood,  and  place  the  goddess,  Liberty,  at 
the  head  of  the  country. 
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The  Nineteenth  of  April. 
March  5,  to  April  19,  1775. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April,  the  Committee  of  Safety 
arranged  for  keeping  a  watch  in  Roxbury,  Cambridge,  and 
Charlestown,  so  that  messengers  might  be  sent  to  the  towns 
in  which  the  stores  were  kept,  in  case  the  British  should 
try  to  capture  them  by  night.  Donations  from  surrounding 
towns  kept  pouring  in — an  indication  that  the  cause  of 
Liberty  had  a  firm  foundation.  In  a  letter  written  by  Warren 
on  April  third,  the  keynote  of  the  situation  was  set  forth  in 
a  brief  and  simple  sentence — "America  must  and  will  be 
free."  He  goes  on  to  say,  "The  contest  may  be  severe;  the 
end  will  be  glorious."* 

It  was  expected  that  General  Gage  would  arrest  the  popu- 
lar leaders.  For  this  reason  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
Hancock  were  prevailed  upon  to  retire  to  Lexington.  This 
left  Warren  the  chief  patriot  in  Boston.  Accordingly,  from 
this  time  to  his  death,  all  political  steps  were  under  his  direct 
supervision. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April  the  British  frigate,  "Somerset," 
was  anchored  in  the  Charles  River.  On  the  following  day 
the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  disembarked  on  the  pretense 
of  learning  a  new  drill.  The  action  appeared  so  suspicious 
that,  on  the  day  after  the  landing,  Warren  sent  Paul  Revere 
to  Lexington  to  report  the  matter  to  Hancock  and  Adams. 
On  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  one  of  the  patriots  on 
watch  informed  Warren  that  English  troops  were  marching 
to  the  bottom  of  the  common.  He  immediately  sent  William 
Dawes  through  Roxbury  to  Lexington  in  order  to  inform 
the  two  leaders.  He  later  sent  Paul  Revere  to  the  same 
destination,  and  thence  on  to  Concord,  with  the  news  that  the 
patriots  and  stores  were  in  danger. 

On  the  next  day  the  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
occured.  Joseph  Warren  joined  the  militia  in  harassing  the 
enemy  in  their  retreat.  Indeed,  he  exposed  himself  so  boldly 
that  a  bullet  cut  away  one  of  the  long  curls  over  his  left  ear, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day,  he  wore. 

Sixty  Days  of  Service. 
1775,  April  19,  to  June  17. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  April,  the  Committee  of  Safety 
*  Frothingham's  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Warren,  page  447. 
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decided  to  enlist  eight  thousand  effective  men  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts forces,  and  even  adopted  the  enhsting  papers.  War- 
ren's whole  time  was  taken  up  during  this  period  between  the 
Provincial  Congress  and  the  Committee  of  Safety.  On  the 
second  of  May,  Warren  was  elected  president  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress.  He  served,  during  this  time,  on  nearly  every 
committee  of  importance,  concerning  both  the  army  and  the 
relations  between  Massachusetts  and  the  other  colonies.  In 
fact,  in  one  or  two  cases  he  was  directed  to  protest  to  the 
British  officers  against  insolent  acts  of  their  soldiers. 

On  May  eighteenth,  Warren  was  again  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Two  days  later  the  Provincial 
Congress  placed  him  on  an  important  committee  to  evolve  a 
scheme  by  which  the  army  could  be  organized  most  effectively. 
In  the  afternoon,  as  president,  he  presented  General  Ward 
with  his  commission  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts forces. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  June  the  Provincial  Congress  voted 
Warren  a  comission  as  major-general.  On  the  following  day 
the  Committee  of  Safety  recommended  that  Bunker  Hill  be 
occupied  by  a  force  of  American  troops.  It  had  been 
rumored  that  General  Gage  was  planning  to  begin  offensive 
operations  as  soon  as  reinforcements  should  arrive,  and  it 
was  feared  that  he  might  succeed  in  capturing  Cambridge. 
The  great  object  of  the  patriots  was  self-defence.  A  little 
later  the  American  commander  received  reliable  information 
that  the  British  were  to  start  on  the  offensive  on  the 
eighteenth  of  June.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  June 
sixteenth,  a  thousand  men  under  Colonel  Prescott  marched 
from  Cambridge  to  Charlestown,  and  fortified  what  later  was 
known  as  Breed's  Hill.  The  Committee  of  Safety  declared 
that  this  hill  was  chosen  by  mistake.  Warren  spent  the  night 
attending  to  public  business. 

The  Closing  Scene. 
1775,  The  Seventeenth  of  June. 

On  the  morning  of  this  famous  day,  Warren  met  with  the 
Committee  of  Safety  at  Cambridge.  When,  shortly  after 
twelve,  it  was  reported  that  the  British  regulars  had  landed 
at  Charlestown,  he  set  out  for  the  scene  of  action.  General 
Putnam,  who  was  in  command,  offered  to  turn  over  the 
leadership    to   Warren.     The   latter,    however,    refused,    say- 
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ing  that  he  was  there  only  as  a  volunteer,  and  asking  to  be 
placed  where  the  assault  would  be  fiercest.  He  was  informed 
that  the  redoubt  would  be  severely  attacked.  The  troops 
cheered  lustily  when  Doctor  Warren  joined  them. 

The  battle  began  soon  after  he  arrived.  The  Americans 
repulsed  the  English  soldiers  twice,  but  the  third  time  their 
ammunition  gave  out,  and  they  were  forced  to  retreat. 
Warren  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave.  It  is  said  that  he 
tried  to  rally  the  forces.  When  he  was  about  sixty  yards 
from  the  fort,  he  fell  with  a  bullet  in  the  back  of  his  head 
just  behind  the  left  ear.  He  was  buried  on  the  field.  On 
April  fourth  of  the  following  year,  the  body  was  removed  to 
the  tomb  of  George  Richard  Minot,  a  friend  of  the  family, 
with  great  ceremony.  In  1825  the  remains  were  placed  in  the 
Warren  tomb  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Boston,  and  later  placed 
in  the  Forest  Hills  Cemetery. 

Influence  as  a  Mason. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War,  Freemasonry  played  an  im- 
portant part.  Washington  and  all  his  generals  were  masons, 
and  most  of  the  very  important  offices  were  held  by  Free- 
masons. Joseph  Warren  was  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
Masons  of  North  America,  and  as  such  he  undoubtedly  had 
great  influence.  The  "North  End  Caucus,"  in  which  Warren 
was  so  prominent,  met  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern  which 
was  owned  by  St.  Andrews  Lodge.*  It  is  further  stated 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Indians  who  threw  the  tea  into  the 
sea  went  directly  from  the  St.  Andrews  lodge  room.  This 
fact  leads  some  to  believe  that  Warren  was  one  of  them. 
One  reason  for  Warren's  wishing  to  be  present  at  the  battle 
on  June  seventeenth,  came,  I  believe,  from  Masonic  origin. 
Two  grand  lodges  were  numerously  represented  there.  For 
this  reason  ■'.  seems  highly  probable  to  me  that  Doctor 
Warren  was  on  hand  to  calm  and  encourage  them  by  his 
presence.  The  point  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this:  Joseph 
Warren  undoubtedly  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  the  cause 
of  America  through  his  position  as  a  Mason.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  trace  it  directly,  but  observation  and  common  sense 
tell  us  it  must  have  been. 

Conclusion. 

Throughout  this  whole  essay  we  find  Doctor  Warren  con- 
*  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Friday,  February  26,  1915. 
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stantly  being  placed  on  committees.  There  follows  after  each 
a  short  resume  of  what  that  committee  did.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  what  the  committee  did  represents  largely 
what  Warren  accomplished,  and  hence  shows  his  labors  on 
behalf  of  America.  He  helped  to  unite  the  colonies  around 
Massachusetts  as  a  center;  to  establish  a  provisional  govern- 
ment in  that  state;  to  provide  an  army  for  resistance  to 
England.  He  finally  sacrificed  his  life  while  bravely  taking 
part  in  that  resistance.  The  influence  of  Joseph  Warren  can 
be  traced  from  1767  to  his  death.  Through  the  press,  public 
meetings,  his  political  offices ;  through  the  secret  political 
clubs  and  Freemasonry ;  and  by  the  example  of  kindness  and 
patriotism  which  he  furnished  to  others,  he  was  gently  urging 
the  country  on  through  the  rapids  to  the  quiet  waters  of 
Freedom.  At  first  he  had  no  thought  of  revolution;  but 
when  he  perceived  that  this  was  the  only  expedient,  he  did 
all  in  his  power  to  hasten  the  crisis.  His  whole  attitude  may 
be  summed  up  in  his  own  words : 

"  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori." 
(It  is  sweet  and  becoming  to  die  for  one's  country). 
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I.    NAME. 

This  Society  shall  be  known  as  the  Roxbury  Historical 
Society. 

ii.  objects. 

The  objects  for  which  the  Society  shall  be  maintained 
shall  be  as  follows : 

1st.  To  perpetuate  the  history  of  Roxbury  and  its  mili- 
tary citizens  and  organizations. 

2d.     To  encourage  the  volunteer  militia. 

3d.  To  advocate  measures  and  principles  that  will  tend 
to  strengthen  the  patriotism  of  the  community. 

III.     OFFICERS    AND    THEIR    DUTIES. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  an  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  nine  members,  including  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary, who  shall  be  members  ex-officiis,  and  a  Board  of 
five  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Fund. 

The  duties  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretary 
shall  be  such  as  ordinarily  pertain  to  such  officers,  and  such 
other  duties  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  at  any  time 
request  of  them.  The  Secretary  shall  also  serve  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  Society  and  as  Clerk  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

IV.    EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

The  policy  and  the  management  of  the  Society,  the  ad- 
mission and  discharge  of  members,  remission  of  dues,  control 
of  expenditures,  auditing  of  accounts,  arrangements  for  the 
stated  meetings  and  annual  dinner,  maintenance  of  headquar- 
ters, charge  of  Society  property,  except  the  funds  and  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Permanent 
Fund,  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  its  welfare,  except 
nomination  of  officers,  shall  be  vested,  with  full  powers,  in 
the  Executive  Committee,  subject  to  such  votes  or  orders  as 
may  be  passed  by  the  Society. 
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V.    MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  December  in  each  year,  at  which  meet- 
ing the  President,  Secretary,  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Permanent  Fund  shall  make  a  report,  and  at  which  all  officers, 
excepting  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Permanent  Fund,  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year 
thereafter,  or  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected. 

The  Society  shall  hold  meetings  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  March,  June,  and  September,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  President  may  order,  and  every  member  shall  be  mailed 
a  printed  notice  of  all  meetings,  at  least  three  days  before 
the  date  for  holding  said  meetings. 

The  Society  may  hold  an  annual  dinner,  on  such  day  as 
the  Executive  Committee  may  determine. 

As  far  as  practicable,  all  meetings  of  the  Society  shall 
be  held  within  the  limits  of  the  former  town  of  Roxbury, 
and  all  orders,  notices,  and  communications  shall  be  dated 
"Roxbury." 

Ten  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

No  subject  of  a  sectarian  or  political  nature  shall  be  dis- 
cussed or  acted  upon  at  any  meeting  or  gathering  of  the 
Society. 

VI.    ADMISSION    OF    MEMBERS. 

Any  person  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and 
who  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be 
eligible  for  membership. 

All  applicants  for  membership  shall  sign  a  printed  form 
of  application,  which  shall  be  endorsed  by  a  member  of  the 
Society  and  filed  with  the  Secretary,  who  shall  lay  the  same 
before  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  action.  A  majority 
vote  of  any  legal  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  admission. 

VII.    WITHDRAWAL   OR   DISCHARGE   OF    MEMBERS. 

Any  member  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  Society  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  in  writing  of  his  desire,  and  upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  communication  by  the  Secretary,  he  shall  be 
considered  as  having  withdrawn  his  membership,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  minute  to  that  eflFect  on  the  records 
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of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  notify  the  person  with- 
drawing of  that  fact,  and  shall  report  such  withdrawal  to 
the  Society  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  terminate 
the  membership  of  any  member  who  shall  be  in  arrears  of 
dues  for  tw^o  successive  years  after  proper  notice  to  said 
delinquent;  and  in  case  of  such  action  by  the  Committee 
the  member  shall  be  notified  by  the  Secretary. 

VIII.    LIFE    MEMBERSHIP. 

Any  member  who,  upon  his  admission,  or  at  any  subse- 
quent time,  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  through  the  Secretary 
the  sum  of  Twenty-five  Dollars,  shall  become  a  Life  Member, 
and  shall  not  thereafter  be  subject  to  the  regular  annual  dues, 
but  in  all  other  respects  his  standing  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  of  other  members. 

IX.    HONORARY    MEMBERSHIP. 

Persons  who  have  rendered  unusual  service  to  the  Society, 
valuable  correspondents,  and  former  residents  of  Roxbury 
whose  public  records  have  been  meritorious,  may  be  elected 
Honorary  Members  of  the  Society,  being  nominated  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and  elected  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
members  present  at  the  annual  meeting;  they  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  dues,  and  shall  have  all  the  privileges  of  other 
members. 

X.   ASSESSMENTS. 

Every  application  for  membership  shall  be  accompanied 
by  an  entrance  fee  of  One  Dollar  which,  if  the  application  be 
granted,  the  Secretary  shall  turn  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Society,  and  which,  if  the  application  be  not  granted,  he  shall 
promptly  return  to  the  applicant. 

Every  member  shall  pay  an  annual  assessment  of  One 
Dollar,  which  shall  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year,  and  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter;  provided,  however,  that  from  members  admitted 
subsequent  to  the  second  Wednesday  of  September  in  any 
year  no  such  assessment  shall  be  due  on  the  first  day  of 
January  next  following. 

XI.    BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  PERMANENT   FUND. 

The   Society  shall  elect,   as  hereinafter  provided,   five  of 
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its  members  who  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Permanent  Fund.  They  shall  have  full  charge  and  custody 
of  all  funds  and  property  committed  to  their  care  by  the 
Society,  or  by  donation  for  either  general  or  special  purposes, 
and  all  bequests  left  to  the  Society  by  will. 

The  members  of  said  Board  shall  be  elected  as  follows: 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  December,  1901,  one  member  shall 
be  chosen  to  serve  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years 
respectively,  and  at  each  succeeding  annual  meeting,  one 
member  shall  be  elected  for  five  years  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  any  member. 
The  term  of  office  of  any  member  shall  commence  on  the 
day  of  his  election. 

If  the  Society  shall  fail  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  said  Board 
at  the  annual  meeting,  or  for  any  cause  shall  not  hold  an 
annual  meeting  during  the  month  of  December  of  any  year, 
then  the  Executive  Committee  shall  proceed  to  fill  such 
vacancy,  and  the  Trustee  so  elected  shall  serve  until  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  when  an  election  for  a  Trustee 
to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term  shall  be  held. 
Vacancies  during  the  year  caused  by  death  or  resignation  shall 
not  be  filled  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
unless  the  number  of  Trustees  is  thereby  reduced  to  less  than 
three,  in  which  case  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  shall 
be  called  by  the  President  to  fill  such  vacancies  for  the  un- 
expired term. 

Said  Board  shall  be  organized  by  the  election  among  them- 
selves of  a  Chairman,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  They  may 
adopt  any  rules  for  their  procedure,  government,  and  care 
of  property,  not  conflicting  with  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society 
or  the  act  of  incorporation. 

The  Board  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  to  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  the 
books  and  vouchers  of  the  Board  may  be  audited  at  any 
time  by  any  committee  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  so  audited  as  often  as  once  in 
every  year. 

Not  more  than  two  members  of  the  Trustees  shall  at  any 
time  be  elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Society. 

No  Trustee  shall  be  paid  any  salary  or  compensation  for 
his  services  as  Trustee  or  as  Chairman,  Secretary  or  Treas- 
urer of  said  Board  of  Trustees. 
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The  Trustees  shall  deposit  all  moneys  coming  into  their 
possession  in  some  bank  or  trust  company  where  interest  is 
allowed  on  deposit,  or  invest  the  same  in  the  class  of  securities 
that  Massachusetts  Savings  Banks  are  allowed  to  invest  in, 
and  shall  not  make  any  appropriations  or  expenditures  out 
of  said  funds  until  the  principal  and  one-half  of  the  accumu- 
lated interest  from  said  investments  or  deposits  shall  amount 
to  the  sum  of  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars.  The  other  half  of 
said  interest  shall  be  kept  in  a  separate  account,  and  may  be 
expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees  in  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Board,  or  by  transferring  to  the  treasury  of 
the  Society,  for  general  or  specific  purposes,  such  amounts 
as  they  may  deem  expedient;  they  shall  consider  any  request 
made  by  the  Society  for  an  appropriation  from  said  interest 
fund,  but  shall  have  full  power  to  accede  to  or  decline  such 
request. 

When  said  fund  shall  have  reached  the  sum  of  Fifty 
Thousand  Dollars,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  said  Trustees 
may  at  their  discretion  invest  the  same  in  the  erection  or 
purchase  of  a  building  w^hich  shall  be  located  in  Roxbury, 
for  the  purpose  of  earning  an  income,  and  also  in  which  there 
shall  be  provided  suitable  rooms  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Society,  but  no  such  building  shall  be  contracted  for  or  erected 
until  the  plans  for  the  same  are  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society. 

The  Trustees,  at  any  time  after  said  fund  shall  have  in- 
creased to  the  sum  of  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars,  may  make 
appropriations  out  of  said  fund  for  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments or  other  suitable  memorials  in  honor  of  historic  per- 
sonages, objects  or  events  connected  with  the  history  of 
Roxbury  as  a  town  or  city,  or  as  part  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  may  for  such  purposes  make  such  appropriations  in 
combination  with  the  City  of  Boston,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  or  any  society,  corporation,  or  association, 
provided  such  appropriation  shall  not  reduce  the  funds  of 
the  Trustees  to  an  amount  less  than  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars, 
or  in  case  said  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  has  been  invested  in 
said  building,  to  less  than  Five  Thousand  Dollars. 

All  real  estate  which  may  in  any  manner  come  to  the 
Society  shall  be  taken  and  stand  in  the  name  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, but  the  management  thereof  shall  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Trustees. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  Society  nor 
the    Trustees    from    accepting    contributions    of    money    for 
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specific  or  general  purposes  and  expending  the  same. 

XII.     AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  may  be  made  to  the  By-Laws  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

Any  proposed  amendment  presented  in  writing  at  a  regu- 
larly called  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  read  at  that 
meeting  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their 
consideration. 

If  such  proposed  amendment  meets  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee  they  shall  report  back  the  amendment 
to  the  Society  at  the  next  meeting  for  its  action,  and  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  be  inserted  in  the  call  for 
said  meeting. 

If  the  Executive  Committee  disapproves  of  the  proposed 
amendment  they  shall  report  such  action  to  the  Society  at  its 
next  meeting,  and  said  amendment  cannot  be  again  proposed 
until  after  the  next  annual  election  of  the  officers  of  the 
Society. 

Amendments  must  receive  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  when  final  action  is  taken  in 
order  to  be  adopted. 
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Bleiler,  John 
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Bolster,  Stanley  M. 
Bolster,  Hon.    Wilfred 
Boody,   Milton  B. 
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